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ABSTRACT 

This is the second annual report to Congress required 
by the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988 (P.L. 100-297). It presents data on high school 
dropout and retention rates for 1989 and time series data since 1968. 
It also examines high school completion and graduation rates. Two 
kinds of dropout rates are reported: (1) the event dropout rate; and 
(2) the status dropout rate. The event dropout rate represents the 
proportion of students who leave school during a single year. In the 
past 3 years the rate has been 4.5 percent for students in grades 
10-12, which represents about 429,000 per year. The status dropout 
rate represents the proportion of individuals who are not enrolled in 
school and have not completed high school. In October 1989, 12.6 
percent of 16- to 24-year-olds were status dropouts, representing 
about 4 million. A third kind or dropout rate — the cohort rate — was 
not covered because no new data have become available since the last 
report. Nationally, the status dropout rate has been declining since 
the late 1960s and the event dropout rate since the late 1970s. The 
status dropout rate for Blacks has declined by almost half over the 
last two decades and is now only 1.4 percentage points above the 
White rate. Hispanic dropout rates show no consistent trend since 
1972 and remain high. High school graduation/completion rates ranged 
from 68 to 86 percent in 1989, depending on the age range of the 
group surveyed and whether an equivalency certificate is counted. 
Several possibilities for improving the accuracy and extending the 
relevance of the data are discussed. Data are presented in 12 tables 
and 9 graphs. Time series and standard error tables and technical 
notes are included in two appendixes. (MYM) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) collects and publishes 
information on the condition of education in the United States. The Hawkins-Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (P.L. 100-297) 
mandated specifically that NCES collect and publish data about dropping out of school. 
One of these mandates requires NCES annually to report dropout and retention rates for a 
12-month period to the appropriate committees of Congress on the second Tuesday after 
Labor Day, beginning in 1989. This report was prepared pursuant to that mandate and is 
NCES' second annual report on dropout rates. 

This report presents the data for 19C9 on high school dropout and retention rates. 
This report also examines high school completion and graduation rates. At the conclusion 
of the report is a discussion of current, ongoing data collection efforts by NCES that have a 
direct bearing on the issues of high school dropouts and graduates. 

The report is based on the best and most current national data available at this time. It 
utilizes the Current Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census to develop 
event and status dropout rates. NCES is currently pursuing an extensive, integrated 
program to expand and improve data collected about dropouts in response to the provisions 
of P.L. 100-297. These efforts were described in an earlier report, Activities to Plan and 
Implement the Reporting of School Dropout and Retention Indicators: Status Report to the 
United States Congress on Activities Related to Section 406 (G) of the General Education 
Provisions Act (GEPA) as Amended by Public Law 100-297, May 1989. 

I hope the information in this report will be useful in discussions about this critical 
national issue. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This second annual report to Congress by the National Center for Education Statistics 
presents data for 1989 on high school dropout and retention rates and time series data since 
1968. This report also examines high school completion and graduation rates. 

Types of Dropout Rates 

There are a variety of ways in which to calculate dropout rates. Three types of 
dropout rates were discussed in the first annual report: event rates, status rates, and cohort 
rates. 

• Event rates measure the proportion of students who drop out in a single year 
without completing high school. 

Event rates arc important because they reveal how many students are leaving 
high school each year and how each year's rates compare with previous 
ones. 

• Status rates measure the proportion of the population who have not completed 
high school and are not enrolled at one point in time, regardless of when they 
dropped out. 

Status dropout rates are important because they reveal the extent of the 
dropout problem in the population and, therefore, suggest the magnitude of 
the challenge for further training and education that will permit these 
individuals to participate more fully in the economy and the life of the 
nation. 

Status dropout rates are much higher than event dropout rates because they 
represent the cumulative impact of the annual dropout rates over a number 
of years. 

• Cohort rates measure what happens to a single group (or cohort) of students over 
a period of time. 

This report updates the data on event and status rates presented in last year's report. 
Because new longitudinal data are not yet available, updated cohort rates are not presented 
in this report. 
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Event and Status Dropout Rates 



Event Rate 

• On average, 4.5 percent of 15- to 24-year-olds in grades 10 to 12 annually 
dropped out of school over the last three years (1987 to 1989). Approximately 
429,000 students dropped out each year over the three-year period. 

• The event dropout rate has fallen over the last decade. In the late 1970s, the 
annual event dropout rate (three-year average) was over six percent. By 1988, the 
three-year average rate was 4.5 percent per year (Figure A). 

• The single -year event rate for 1989 was not statistically different from the three- 
year average rate for 1986-88, nor were there significant differences between the 
rate for 1989 and the rate for 1986-88 for males, females, or members of different 
racial or ethnic groups. 

• The school retention rate for 1987-89 — the proportion of students graduating or 
remaining in school from one year to the next — was 95.5 percent. 

• For the period 1987-89, the event rate was higher in the central cities (6.2 
percent) than in suburbs (3.7 percent) or rural areas (4.0 percent). Furthermore, 
the rates for blacks (6.8 percent) and Hispanics (7.9 percent) were greater than 
for whites (4. 1 percent). 

• While blacks and Hispanics, students living in central cities, and older students 
were more likely to drop out than other students, the majority of students who 
dropped out over the last three years were white, were 15- to 19-years old, and 
lived in suburbs or nonmetropolitan areas. 
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Figure A. - Three-year average event dropout rates for grades 10-12, ages 
14-24, by race/ethnicity, by sex: 1968 to 1988 




1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Given the relatively large standard errors of these estimates, the apparent increases in black male and 
female dropout rates between 1986-88 and 1987-89 arc not statistically significant and may be caused solely 
by sampling error in the estimates. 

3 Due to a procedural change in CPS, the rate for 1988 is for 15- to 24-year-olds only. The event dropout 
rate for grades 10-12 is not affected by changing the age group from 14-24 to 15-24. 

4 The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1988 is 
the average of the single-year rates for the 12-month periods ending October 1987, 1988, and 1989. 

Note: The moving three-year averages plotted in this figure portray general trends in dropout rates over 
time. However, the change from one three-year average to the next, i.e. from 1986-88 to 1987-89, should 
not be interpreted as representing the change from one year to the next, i.e. from 1987 to 1988. 

SOURCE: R. Kominski, "Estimating the National High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27 No. 
2, May 1990; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Status Rate 

• In 1989, approximately 4 million persons in the United States ages 16 to 24 had 
not completed high school and were not currently enrolled in school. This 
represented about 1 2.6 percent of all persons in this age group. 

• The percentage of young persons who are status dropouts has generally declined 
over the last two decades. In 1968, approximately 16 percent of persons 16 to 24 
were not enrolled and had not completed high school, compared with less than 13 
percent in 1989 (Figure B). 

• The 1989 status rate for all persons ages 16 to 24 was not statistically different 
from the 1988 rate, nor were there significant differences between the 1988 and 
1989 rates for males, females, or members of different racial or ethnic groups. 

• Persons in central cities, in the southei ^r western regions of the country, and 
persons of Hispanic origin were more likely to be status dropouts than were other 
persons. About one-third of all Hispanics 16 to 24 had not finished high school 
and were not enrolled in school. 
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B. - Percentage of status dropouts, ages 16-24, by race/ethnicity: 
October 1968 to 1989 
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NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE- U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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High Schcol Completion and Graduation 
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lttSnS 1 y, a o COr( i!I 8 t0 two factors: ] > the a 8 e 8 r0u P examined (e.g. 
dff,^ <lT r 0 ^' 18 " l ° ?4 ;y car - oIds )' ^d 2) how high school graduation is 
cS?S»£ft ri US1 ° n ° r e 1 xclus,on of recipients of high school equivalency 
certificates). Consequently, even when using the same data source 
gradation/completion rates for 1989 ranged from 68 percent to 86 £?S 
depending on how the rate was calculated. 

Table A . - Graduation and completion rates, by age: 1989 

Age 

18-19 20-21 22-24 



(As percent of age group ) 

High school diploma 68 79 g2 

Diploma or equivalency 

86 



certificate 72 83 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
survey, unpublished tabulations. 

Generally, graduation rates are higher for older age groups (e.g. 20- to 24-year- 
olds) than for younger ones (e.g. 18- and 19-year-olds). 

The high school graduation rate is lower if those holding a high school 
equivalency certificate are not considered high school graduates than if all high 
school completers, regardless of the method of completion, are counted as 
graduates. 

In considering who is a potential graduate at a specify point in time, if those still 
enrolled m high school were excluded from the population base, then the 
completion rates for 18- to 19-years-olds would be substantially higher. 
Therefore the high school completion rate, defined as the percentage of pereons 
age 18 to 19 not currently enrolled in high school (or below) who have completed 
high school by receiving a high school diploma or equivalency certificate, was 83 
percent in 1989. This rate was fairly constant from 1968 to 1982, at about 82 
percent (Figure C). However, between 1982 and 1989 there was a small but 
statistically significant increase in the completion rate— to 83 percent in 1989 
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C. -• High school completion rates for persons 18- and 19-years old 
not currently enrolled in high school or below: October 1968 
to 1989 
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SOURCE- U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Charttteristic? of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 



and unpublished tabulations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The rate at which students drop out of school nationwide is well-recognized as a 
major educational and economic problem. Parents, educators, business executives, and 
policymakers acknowledge that leaving school early profoundly handicaps the dropouts 
themselves and puts the entire nation at risk. At a time when the nation's economy is 
demanding more highly skilled and educated workers, the prospects for a high school 
dropout's future employment seem especially bleak. Furthermore, the proportion of 
students who are at risk of school failure— those from non-English language backgrounds, 
who come from single-parent households, or who come from poor families — is on the rise 
in our nation's schools. 1 This increase has some policymakers concerned about the 
possibility of higher dropout rates in the future— a prospect that would have devastating 
consequences for a nation that can ill-afford poorly educated workers. 

The President and the Governors are making a concerted effort to address this issue 
by focusing on high school completion as one of their primary education concerns. Of the 
six national education goals they have adopted, one is to raise the high school graduation 
rate to at least 90 percent by the year 2000. As a first step in reaching that goal, the 
President and the Governors have set the following two objectives concerning high school 
completion: 

• The nation must dramatically reduce its dropout rate and 1Z percent of those 
students who drop out will successfully complete a high-school degree or its 
equivalent. 

• The gap in high-school graduation rates between American students from minority 
backgrounds and their nonminority counterparts will be eliminated. 2 

Policymakers both within and outside of the Federal government need standard, 
reliable time series data on high school dropouts. However, accurate and reliable estimates 
of dropout rates have been difficult to produce or to find. Over the last few years the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has taken steps to ensure that 
policymakers will have accurate data on the size and nature of the dropout population 
Specifically, in 1988 the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments (P.L. 100-297) (20 U.S.C. 1 22 le- 1) included a provision that 
NCES report a dropout rate for a 12-month period to Congress every year starting in 1989. 



1 A. Pallas, G. Natriello, and E. McDill, 'The Changing Nature of the Disadvantaged Population: Current 
Dimensions and Future Trends," Educational Researcher, June-July 1989. 

Office of the Press Secretary, the White House, "National Education Goals," Press release, January 31, 
1990. 
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Last year, NCES published the first mandated annual report to Congress on dropout 
and retention rates.* The present publication is the second annual high school dropout 
report to Congress. It contains three main sections. The first section updates data on two 
measures— <vent and status dropout rates— presented in the first annual report. For a third 
measure— the cohort dropout rate— no rew data are available. These rates were reported in 
some detail in last year's high school dropout report and will not be repeated here 4 The 
second section of the report discusses the Current Population Survey's data on high school 
completion and graduation. The third section describes new NCES data collection efforts 
related to high school dropouts and provides preliminary results on at-risk students from 
the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988. At the end of the report, technical 
appendices provide a discussion of the statistical methodology used in this report and also 
present standard errors for all estimates. 



<5 

Frase, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988, U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, September 1989. 

4 Cohort rates measure what happens to a single group (or cohort) of students over a period of time. Overall 
17.3 percent of the 1980 sophomore class had not completed high school by June 1982—14.8 percent of 
white students, 22.2 percent of black students, and 27.9 percent of Hispanic students. By 1988, about 46 
percent of these dropouts—eight percent out of the 17.3 percent who had dropped out— had returned to 
school and either earned a high school diploma or its equivalent. In addition, about 12 percent of the 
dropouts— or two percent of the cohort— were actively pursuing a high school diploma or its eauivalent as 
of 1986. 
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EVENT AND STATUS DROPOUT RATES IN 1989 



Event Rates 

Event dropout rates measure the proportion of individuals who have dropped out of 
school over a 12-month period. Using the October Current Population Survey (CPS), data 
art available on the number or proportion of students who were enrolled in high school one 
October, are not enrolled in high school the following October, but who also have not 
completed high school — that is, the number or proportion of students who dropped out 
from October one year to October of the next year. 5 However, the single-year event rates 
are relatively unstable and imprecise due to the small sample size of potential dropouts in 
CPS. Therefore, to increase the power to detect differences in event rates among subgroups 
and over time, three-year average event rates — the average of three successive years — are 
calculated (see Appendix B). The event dropout rates and school retention rates are shown 
below for the most recent years, along with trends in the average event dropout rate from 
1967-69 to 1987-89. 



Average Event Rate 1987-89 

Figure 1 shows the three-year average rates and the single-year rates for the years 
1967 to 1989. 6 Table 1 shows the event rate for single years 19r' to 1989 and three-year 
averages for years 1986-88 and 1987-89. 7 The single-year rates are included in Table 1 to 
demonstrate how the three-year averages are calculated and are included in Figure 1 to 
demonstrate the effect of using a three-year average over a single-year rate. The three-year 
average for 1986-88 is simply the sum of the rates for 1986, 1987, and 1988 divided by 



Specifically, the numerator of the single-year event rate for 1989 is the number of persons 1 5 to 24 years 
of age who were enrolled in high school in October 1988, were not enrolled in high school in October 
1989, and who also did not complete high school (i.e. had not received a high school diploma or an 
equivalency certificate) between October 1988 and October 1989. The denominator of the event rate is the 
number of all persons 15- to 24-years old enrolled in high school in October 1988. 
Supporting data and standard errors for all figures are provided in Appendix A of this report 
7 Table 1 in last year's report presented data on persons 14 to 24 in grades 10 to 12 and 8 to 12. Due to a 
1989 change in procedures for the Current Population Survey's October Education Supplement, event rates 
for only 15- to 24-year-olds are now available. While dropping the 14-year-olds from the survey has not 
affected the size of the grade 10 to 12 rate, the grade 8 to 12 rate is substantially affected. Therefore, for 
compatibility only the grade 10 to 12 rate is reported in this year's report. The first report also focused on 
the rate for grades 10 to 12. 
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three. The average rate for 1987-89 is the sum of the rates for 1987, 1988, and 1989 
divided by three. 8 



Figure 1. - Three-year average event dropout rates and single-year event 
dropout rates for grades 10-12, ages 14-24: 1967 to 1989 
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1 The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1988 is 
the average of the single-year rates for the 12-month periods ending October 1987, 1988, and 1989. 

Note: Prior to 1989, these data were collected for 14- to 24-year-olds. However, beginning in 1989, the data 
are only collected for 15- to 24-year-olds. Therefore, the three-year rate for 1988 and the single-year rate for 
1989 are for 15- to 24-year-olds only. The event dropout rate for grades 10-12 is not affected by changing the 
age group from 14-24 to 15-24. 

SOURCE: R. Kominski, "Estimating the National High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27, 
No. 2, May 1990; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 



8 The 1986-88 rate and the 1987-89 rate have two years in common— 1987 and 1988. Therefore, the 
difference between the 1986-88 rate and the 1987-89 rate is due to differences between 1986 and 1989. The 
difference between the two three-year averages, 1986-88 and 1987-89, is equal to one-third of the difference 
between the end points of the time series: 1986 and 1989. 
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On average, 4.5 percent of 15- to 24-year-olds dropped out of grades 10 to 12 per 
year over the last three years (1987 to 1989). Therefore, the school retention rate for 1987- 
89, or the proportion of students graduating or remaining in school from one year to the 
next, was 95.5 percent. The event dropout rate represents approximately 429,000 students 
dropping out annually over the three-year period. Table 1 also shows that the percentage of 
students dropping out in 1989 is essentially unchanged from the annual average rate for the 
three-year period from 1986-88. Furthermore, there re no significant differences among 
the rates for single years between 1986 and 1989. 



Table 1. -- Event dropout and retention rates for ages 15-24 in grades 
10-12; 1986-1989 

Type of rate and Rate 
year ending (percent) 



Event dropout rate 

Single year 

1986 4 3 

1987 4.1 

1988 4.8 

1989 4.5 

Three-year average 

1986- 1988 4.4 

1987- 1989 4.5 

School retention rate 

Single year 

1986 ? 5 _7 



1987 
1988 



95.9 
95.2 



1989 95 5 
5e-year average 

1986- 1988 95.6 

1987- 1989 95 5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
data. 



Table 2. -- Average event dropout and retention rates (three-year average) 
and distribution of dropouts from grades 10-12, ages 15-24, by 
sex, race/ethnicity, age, region, and metropolitan status: 1987- 



Total 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 

Hispanic 1 

Age 2 
15 

16-17 
18-19 
20-24 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 



Event School 
dropout retention 
rate rate 



4.5 



4.7 
4.2 



4.1 
6.8 
7.9 



3.0 
2.8 
6.1 
21.2 



3.2 
4.4 
5.1 
4.9 



6.2 
3.7 
4.0 



(percent) 
95.5 



95.3 
95.8 



95.9 
93.2 
92.1 



97.0 
97.2 
93.8 
78.8 



96.8 
95.6 
94.9 
95.1 



93.8 
96.3 
96.0 



Percent 
of all 
dropouts 



100.0 



53.1 
46.9 



74.5 
23.2 
14.0 



2.1 
36.7 
47.8 
13.4 



14.4 
26.0 
38.3 
21.1 



38.5 
40.2 
21.4 



T 



Hispanks may be of any race. 



Age when a person dropped out may be one year younger, because the dropout event could occur at any 
time over a 12-month period. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
data. 



Table 2 shows the 1987-89 event dropout rate and school retention rate for persons 
with varying demographic characteristics. Dropout rates were generally higher for black 
and Hispanic students than for white students and were higher for students 20- to 24-years 



old than for younger students. 9 The average event rate also varied by the region in which 
the student (or former student) resided at the time of the survey; and it was affected by 
whether the student lived in a city, a suburb of a city, or a nonmetropolitan area. 10 Students 
living in the South compared with those in the Northeast and students residing in centra, 
cities compared with other students were more likely to have dropped out. 11 

While black and Hispanic students, students living in central cities, and older students 
were more likely to drop out than other students in grades 10 to 12, the majority of all 
students are white, do not live in central cities, and are under 20 years of age. Therefore, 
the majority of students who dropped out over the last three years were not minority 
students and did not live in central cities. On average, 75 percent were white, 87 percent 
were 15- to 19-year-olds, and 62 percent lived in the suburbs or nonmetropolitan areas. 

The data shown in Table 3 seem to indicate that event rates for whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics varied within regions and metropolitan areas. Generally, the data fit well-known 
patterns concerning high school dropouts. However, given the small sample sizes ot 
minorities in the CPS, none of the observed differences in rates within or between racial or 
ethnic categories are statistically significant. 



*n,e racial/ethnic categories in the tables and figures based on CPS data are not mutually exclusive. Most 
Hispanics are double-counted because Hispanic origin is considered an , ethnic classification in CPS In mm 
or race most Hispanics are included in the white category based on self-identification, but some are included 
in the black category and a few identify themselves as "other," which is not shown in these tables and 

f^ere are four Ce .us regions used in this report: Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. The Northeast 
consists' of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island New York, New 
Jereey and Pennsylvania. The Midwest cons.sts of Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, M.ch.gan, Wisconsin Iowa, 
Minnesota Missouri North Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska, and Kansas. The South consists of 
£ awaS *C£E Sc Virginia/West Virginia, North Carolina South Carolina Georg^ Fbnda, 
Kentucky Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas The West 
SfM« Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex.co, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
OreEon California, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

"The statistical sianificance of these comparisons were assessed with Student's t-test with a Bonferroni 
cor^Sfor liuple comparisons For afull Hussion of the statistical methods used in this report, see 
Appendix B. 
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Table 3. 



Average event dropout rate (three-year average) for grades 10- 
12, ages 15-24, by region and metropolitan status by 
race/ethnicity; 1987-89 



Region and 
metropolitan status 



Total 



Race/ethnicitv 



White Black Hispanic 1 



Total 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Metropolitan tatus 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 

1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, h 





(percent) 






4.5 


4.1 


6.8 


7.9 


3.2 


2.8 


6.2 


8.4 


4.4 


3.9 


8.1 


9.7 


5.1 


4.6 


6.8 


8.4 


4.9 


5.2 


4.6 


7.2 


6.2 


5.3 


8.5 


7.8 


3.7 


3.7 


4.8 


8.3 


4.0 


3.9 


4.8 


7.0 



Trends over Time 

The incidence of dropping out has fallen over the last decade (Figure 2). In the late 
1970s, the annual dropout rate (three-year average) was over 6 percent. By 1988, the rate 
was only 4.5 percent per year.** Furthermore, dropout rates for black male students have 
generally fallen during the last decade. For example between 1977 and 1979 about nine 
percent of black male students 14 to 24 dropped out of high school each year. In the three- 
year period (1986-88), approximately six percent of black male students dropped out each 
year. However, given the relatively large standard errors of these estimates, the apparent 
increase in black female dropout rates between 1986-88 and 1987-89 is not statistically 
significant and may be caused solely by sampling error in the estimates. 13 Estimates of the 
Hispanic dropout rate have been rather erratic over this period with little apparent statistical 
pattern. 



12 The statistical significance of the trends presented in this section was assessed using weighted least 
squares regression analyses on the trends in three-year average rates. Fo r a full discussion of the statistical 
methods used in this report, see Appendix B. 

13 The apparent rise in black female rates is not due to the elimination of 14-year-olds in the 1989 CPS. A 
sensitivity analysis using the 1988 CPS showed little impact on the black female rate when the 14-year- 
olds were dropped from the analysis. The rate for 14- to 24-year-olds was 6.3798 while the rate for 15- to 
24-year-olds was 6.3988. 



24 



Fieure 2 - Three-year average event dropout rates for grades 10-12, ages 
14-24, by race/ethnieity by sex: 1968 to 1988 



Percent 
12 n 



10 



8 - 



6 - 



4 - 



v — ' 





Hispanic 
Black female 
Black male 2 

Total 
White male 

White female 



1968 1970 1972 



—i 1 — i r 

1974 1976 



— i — r~ ~~ i 

1978 1980 
Year 4 



i — i 1 — i — i 

1982 1984 1986 



1988 



1 Hispanics may be of any raw . 

2 Given the relatively large standard errors of these estimates, the apparent increases in black male 
and female dropout rates between 1986-88 and 1987-89 are not statistically significant and may be 
caused solely by sampling error in the estimates. , _. m _ 

3 So a j^ural change in CPS, the rate for 1988 is for 15- to 24-year-dds o^ly. Tl* event 
dropout rate for grades 10-12 is not affected by changing the age group from 14-24 to 1 5-24. 
"ihe year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged Thus the rate for 
1988 isthe average of the single-year rates for the 12-month penods ending October 1987, 1988, 
and 1989. 

Note: The moving three-year averages plotted in this figure portray general trends in dropoul t rates 
owtiiw However, the change from one three-year average to the next, i.e. from 1986-88 to 
W87 sT'shouW not 'be interpreted as representing the change from one year to the next. i.e. from 
1987 to 1988. 

smmrF- R Kominski "Estimating the National High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27, 
No^May^^ U J lament of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "School Enjollment^-Scx.al and 
fcorurS ! CharacterisUcs of Students. October (various yean)." Current Populate Reports, Senes P-20. 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Status Rates 



out om ^Tcour^eof ^IS ™ $ mc , asure the P ro P° rtion of students dropping 
a * u * a single year ' status dropout rates measure the proportion of 
cStor ex^l^V^" y u° nC giV u Cn time ^8ardless of when they £$3 out of 

afe?an E e wS 7of ^!oL?o?' " Umbcr ° r u Pr ° P ° rtion of individua ' s in ?^df,S 
age range who, as of October of any given year, have not completed high school and are 

oropout rates for 16- to 24-year-olds and examines trends in the status rate from 1968 to 



1989 
Status Rate: 1989 



dropouVS^ in thC Unite , d * a ' es ages 16 to 24 were school 

aropouts uaoie 4) nns represented approximately 12.6 percent of all Dersons in rhU ace 

group. The proportion of dropouts in 1989 was essentially unchanged froT^previous 
year s rate of 12.9 percent and 1987's rate of 12.7 percent/? tne previous 

Table 4. - Rate and number of status dropouts, ages 16-24: October 1987, 







October 






1987 


1988 


1989 


Status dropout rate (percent) 


12.7 


12.9 


12.6 


Number of status dropouts 
(in thousands) 


4,251 


4,231 


4,038 


Population (in thousands) 
smion:- u c rw..,w . ^_ ..... 


33,452 


32,893 


32,007 



tabulations. 



14 The numerator of this rate is the number of individuals in a spec.fied age range who, as of October of any 

EK'^^nTr 16 ^ Hi8h SCh r' f d "? n0t CUrremly enrolle * ,n schocl ™ e denoSISr i, the 
?w P^ons >" that age group m October of that year. 

iVH* ^a?? *L n ft " mb f ^o tatUS ^P 0 "" and in number of t*™™ in ^ population 16- to 
24-years old between :989 and 1988 are not statistically significant. 
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Table 5. Rate and number of status dropouts, ages 16-24, by sex, 

race/ethnicity, age, region, and metropolitan status: October 



1 707 


Status 
dropout 

rate 
(percent) 


Number of 

status 
dropouts 
(in thousands) 


Population 
(in thousands) 


Total 


12.6 


4,038 


32,007 


Sex 

Male 
Female 


13.6 
11.7 


2,145 
1,893 


15,783 
16,224 


Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 1 


12.4 
13.8 
33.0 


3,254 
645 
1,142 


26,233 
4,661 
3,460 



Age 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



3.9 
7.8 
14.4 
13.7 
16.5 
15.5 
12.7 
15.1 
12.9 



127 
267 
520 
512 
570 
524 
438 
559 
518 



3,313 
3,433 
3,621 
3,740 
3,452 
3,376 
3,460 
3,697 
3,914 



Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



9.3 
9.0 
15.1 
16.2 



602 
724 
1,660 
1,052 



6,503 
8,049 
10,967 
6,489 



Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 



15.4 
10.7 
12.6 



1,591 
1,601 
848 



10,329 
14,960 
6,719 



1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 



Table 5 shows the status dropout rates for persons with different demographic 
characteristics In ^989 there were more male than female dropouts. About 14 percent of 
Ae^rand^roxmiately 12 percent of females had not completed h.gh school and were 
?ot eTrSlSinK. Persons in central cities, in the southern or western reg.ons of the 
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« h P ongin were more likely to be status dropouts than others. About 
Jt 'l °iu a "^P™ 1 " a S e f 6 ^ 24 had not finished high school and were not enrolled 
jn school. There were no s,gnificant differences between white and black status dropout 

Table 6 indicates that the general racial/ethnic trends seen in Table 5 vary according to 
SSS "? den ? e - ' Fo , r exam P Ie ' while overall black and white dropout rates did not 

aiJ Lhi n lc ?K tly w blacks ,n the N ? rtheast were morc likel y than whit « to S iopouts 

and whites in the West were more likely than blacks to be dropouts. However, regiona 
variation in status dropout rates among racial and ethnic groups may reflect in part 
58? H^nT m f COm V°r™ of ^ial and ethnif groups. For example?^ the 
West, Hispanics make up a large proportion of persons categorized as "white" and 

rSSSS m t much c more li Y el y 10 have not completed high school than other groups.'* 
Curreri Population Survey data show that Hispanics make up almost 30 percent of whites 
in the West, while they represent less than 10 percent of whites in other regions 

Table 6. - Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, by region and metropolitan 
status by race/ethnicity: October 1989 

Xta« Total WM* ^grSispanic. 



(percent) 



Total 



Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



12.6 


12.4 


13.8 


33.0 


15.4 


16.1 


14.2 


35.2 


10.7 


10.4 


12.8 


32.8 


12.6 


12.3 


14.3 


20.8 


9.3 


8.6 


12.5 


24.8 


9.0 


8.1 


15.2 


28.5 


15 


15.2 


14.8 


30.8 


16.2 


17.5 


7.0 


37.5 



1 Hispanics may be of any race. 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 



'The : white population includes a substantial proportion of Hispanics, who have much higher dropout 
rates. When this analysis is conducted for non-Hispanic whites and blacks, the differences in status rates are 
statistically significant. About 9.4 percent of non-Hispanic whites in 1989 were status dropouts compared 
to 13.S percent of non-Hispanic blacks. 

,7 While there is some variation among blacks and Hispanics in the status dropout rates by metropolitan 
status, none of these comparisons are statistically significant. 

1 Many persons of Hispanic background may not have dropped out of school in the United States, but 
instead may have come to this country as 'dropouts' a-»d never entered the United States' school system 
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Trends over Time 

The percentage of young persons who are status dropouts has generally declined ovei 
the last two decades (Figure 3). In 1968, approximately 16 percent of persons age 16 to 24 
had not completed high school, while in 1989, less than 13 percent were dropouts. 1 * 

Figure 3. - Percentage of status dropouts, ages 16-24, by race/ethnicity: 
October 1968 to 1989 



Percent 
4) -1 



35 - 

30 ■ 

25 - 

20 - 

15 - 

10 - 



Hispanic^,- 



„•*., Black 



Total 



White 



1968 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 

Year 

NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Student*, ctober (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 

Figure 3 also shows that the percentage of blacks who were status dropouts has 
decreased substantially over the last two decades— from 27 percent in 1968 to 14 percent in 
1989 while the status dropout rate for whites has decreased slightly— from la percent in 
1968 to 12 percent in 1989. Although the actual estimates are erratic, the Hispanic 



l<>ThP statistical sienificance of the trends presented in this section was assessed using weighted least 
^^^^onSZis in' three-year average rates. For a full discussion of the statical 
methods used in this report see Appendix B. 
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proportion has remained fairly constant .» However, Hispanics now make ud a ereater 
proportion of all dropouts (Figure 4). This is caused partiaUy by ^chaSe SmSn 

SL^r^f 10 " agC ! ? to 2 , 4 ' , While ^ P°P u ^ n of whites lo^T24? y eSffi« 
decreased from approximately 31 million in 1980 to around 26 million in 1989 thl 
population of Hispanics ages 16 to 24 has increased from approximate^ 5 milliont 
1980 to around 3.5 million in 1989.21 (The black population has held constant it 

XSSS** 5 mU1 ° n T^j C °™<l™tiy> Hisffic stufcnt?m£e up a Srge 
proportion of the population; therefore, even without decreases in dropout rates for whUes 
and blacks, Hispanics would constitute a larger proportion of dropouts 

FigUrC 4 ' " ll68 a to US 19 d 8 r 9° POUtS ' ^ race/ « hnic ^ 



Number 
(in thousands) 

4500- 



4000 

3500 
3000. 
2500. 
2000 



1500 
1000 J 
500 



% White 




"i i r 



-i r 



1968 1969 1971 1973 1975 N77 1979 

Year 



1981 



— i i i 

1983 1985 



1 !— I 

1987 1989 



NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrol Intent-Social and 

isssssssssi s " ,<fcnB ' ycm} • L """ se " B *» 



jThe errauc nature of the Hispanic proportion reflects, in part, the small sample sire of Hi* anics in CPS 
In this analysis, white and Hispanic categories are i-ot mutually exclusive. That is, Hispanics can be of 
any race and most Hispanics identify themselves as white. Therefore, the decline in the number of white 
dropouts would appear even greater if Hispanics were not included among whites 
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The relationship between white male and white female status rates changed over the 
last 21 years (Figure 5). Rates for white women were generally higher than those for white 
males ST 1976 and were lower than for white males since 1977.* White female rates 
fo^frmwZ 15 percent in 1968 to only 11 percent in 1989. White libe rates have 
£Sed faSirconstant ?rom 1968 to 1989, while black male rates have declined from 
STSmS to 1968 to 14.9 percent in 1989. Over the same period b ack female rates have 
deeUnX esSly the sanTe rates as those for white males. The black female status rate 
in 1989 was 12.9 percent compared with the white male rate of 13.4 percent 

Fieure 5. -- Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, by race/ethnicity, by sex: 
October 1968 to 1989 



Percent 
40 



30 - 
25 - 
2D - 

15 

10 




Black male 
# 



Hispanic female 



Black female 




White female 
White male 



— i — r 

1968 1969 



- T" 

1971 



1973 



t — i — i — i — r 

19^5 1977 



— 1 1 

1979 

Year 



~ ! 

1981 



I 

1983 



—I — "I 1 1 1 

1985 1987 1989 



NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrolhnent--Social I and 
ItonoS C^nSSdi Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 



in military service during the period 1968 to 1974. 



15 r J 1 



Summary 



£S£ ^Ri '.89 ^ dCCade - from 6 6 P««t a year for 1977-79 to 4.5 

/W^? 0 ^"' CVCn though the indicate that the dropout rate has declined over the la«t 
decade it is important to emphasize that the "dropout prob£m"?s sS seriou Durine 
1989, students in large numbers continued to drop out of high school before ob Jn?™f 
degree or an alternative credential. Over the last three : yean ov« 400 rvS Jf 8 3 

SXr^e SCh0 ° L Mr 00 * ™ S^ 3 ^^,^^^ 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION AND GRADUATION RATES 



Another set of rates, frequently used to derive estimates of dropout rates, are 
measures of related concepts, high school completion or graduation. A completion rate 
measures the proportion of some population group which has competed high schoo.. 
However, it is not correct to conclude that (100 - completion rate) is a dropout rate. A 
noncompleter is not necessarily a dropout. Students who, based on their age or grade in a 
prior year, might be expected to have completed high school may not yet have completed 
high school and never have been a dropout For example, students may take longer than the 
norm to finish high school because they repeat courses or grades, because of illness or 
injury, or because they started school at an older age than other students. 

However, while completion rates cannot be used to derive dropout rates, they are of 
interest for other reasons. The culmination of staying in school (i.e. not dropping out) is 
finishing high school. Therefore, it is important to know what proportion of young people 
are achieving that end and how long it is taking them to reach it. In addition, one of the 
national education goals set by the President and the Governors is that, by the year 2000, 
the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. Therefore, this section 
presents data from the October CPS on high school completion and graduation. 

Completion and Graduation Rates 

The last section demonstrated that a variety of dropout rates can be calculated. In a 
similar manner, there are a variety of ways in which to calculate graduation rates. 
Moreover, the questions involved in developing high school graduation rates parallel those 
in developing dropout measures. For example, event rates, statu* rates, and cohort rates ah 
have explicit definitions of who is included in the base (i.e., in the denominator) as 
potential dropouts (e.g. 15- to 24-year-olds, 18- to 19-year-olds, the class of 1982), and 
what "dropping out" means (i.e., the numerator). Similarly, in developing a graduation 
rate explicit definitions are required of who is included as "potential graduates, and what 
it means to "graduate." The impact of these two factors are shown in this section for one 
type of graduation rate, a status rate based on CPS data. 23 



^See Appendix B of last year's report for an extended discussion of different types of graduation and 
completion rates currently in use. 
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Who is Included? 



«™ i2jl c- ln .u C dcvel °P ment of a graduation rate is who to include in the base 

STdSfJlES "* ^ S ,r ridng t0 Com P letc W 8 h ^h 001 well into their 30s S 
40s, the age group chosen will affect the graduation rate. Using an older rather than a 

?SB£2? P 0 ?"*** will generally produce a higher graduation rate (£b e 7) In 

989 SKS^rS P"" 1 ° f 311 pc 2T 18 to 19 ha§ com P lcted h * h £hooL By 
oro !«f t*™™' ? ow 20 or 21 » had completed high school. Overall, in 

1989, approx.mately 82 percent of persons 18 to 24 !^ad finished high school in som2 



Table 7. -- Proportion completing high school by ape: 1970 to 1 989 

October ^ 

18-19 20-21 22-24 25^9 30^34 



1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 


73.3 
73.7 
73.7 
74.6 


81.9 
82.4 
83.0 
84.9 


80.7 
85.0 
84.3 
85.5 


77.0 
84.2 
85.7 
85.6 


73.0 
79.1 
85.1 
87.1 


1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

SOIIRCF- II C rtmrtn 


74.6 
73.6 
71.5 
71.6 


84.1 
84.3 
84.8 
82.9 


85.3 
84.4 
85.1 
86.0 


85.6 
85.5 
85.9 
86.4 


87.2 
86.9 
87.0 
86.6 
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^SSSSSS^ students ' 0 "* <r (various ytm)r Cm Popubttion Re ^ **■ ™> 

An important consideration m defining potential graduates is the proportion of people 
n^» n °£?F ?" d ? ,U ? nr ° lled in high «hoo»-*at is, the proportion of stSdents 
SSiST trad u ltlo 1 na l Ration a * 2 who have not yet completed high School, but are still 
enrolled in school. A major reason for the relatively low completion rates for 18- to 19- 
year-olds shown in Table 7 is that many of them are still enrolled in high school or below. 

£i!? ^ r °Sr td) !. 14 i^ Cnt of 18 ' to 19 -ycar-olds were still enrolled in school at or 
below the twelfth grade (Table 8). (About one percent of persons 20 to 21 were still 
enrolled in high school.) The proportion of overage minority high school students is even 
larger. For example, Current Population Survey data indicate that in 1 989 one-quarter of all 
black and Hispanic males 18 to 19 had not completed high school, but were still enrolled in 
school below the college level. 

In defining who is a potential graduate, if those still enrolled in school were excluded 
trom the population base, then the completion rates for 18- to 19-year-olds and for minority 
students would be substantially higher. That is, if the completion rate for a specific age 
cohort were defined as the ratio of a!] completers to all persons not currently enrolled in 
high school or below, the rate would be higher than if it were defined as the ratio of all 
completers to all persons in the age group. By this definition the completion rate for 18- to 
19-year-olds was 83 percent in 1989. 
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What Does It Mean to Graduate? 

The data presented in Table 7 represent completion, not graduation rates. _ h > Repast, 
CPS did not differentiate high school graduates with regular ^ 
completers with alternative high school credentials (such as a GED). Other data sources 
shoTma Substantial number of high school completers hold alternative credentials For 
S "in 1986™ most seven percent of the high school completers from the high school 
class of 1982 held alternative credentials. 24 Therefore, estimates of the number and 
proportion of high school completers in CPS will be higher than estimates based on 
measures of regular high school graduates. 

Since 1988 the October Supplement to CPS has asked about the type of high school 
credent h Id by Wgh school completers, age 24 and under * In 1989 ? a P= ately 68 
oraent of persons 18 to 19 had completed high school by receiving a high schoo diploma 
SSS 8) ATadd^tional 3.6 percent completed high school by means of an equivalency test 
(such as a GED). For thos ^persons 22 to 24, approximately 82 percent had received a 
diploma, while approximately four percent had received an alternative credential. 

Table 8 High school completion status and method of completion, by 
age: 1988 and 1989 



Year and 
completion status 



Ape 


18-19 


20-21 


22-24 




(percent) 




71.5 
71.6 


84.8 
82.9 


85.1 
86.0 


68.4 
68.0 


80.6 
78.8 


80.9 
81.8 


3.1 
3.6 


4.2 
4.1 


4.6 
4.1 


13.9 
14.4 


0.6 
0.9 


0.3 
0.4 


14.6 
14.0 


14.6 
16.0 


14.6 
13.7 



Total completed high school 
1988 
1989 

Received diploma 
1988 
1989 

Received alternative credential 
1988 
1989 

Enrolled in high school or below 
1988 
1989 

Dropouts 
1988 
1989 



JURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
ations. 



of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 



Dqaitment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, 
wSucation supplement is: "Did...complete high school by means of an equivalency test, 
OED7' 



Trends over Time 

the completion rate— to about 83 percent in 1989.26 UiQca "y "gnmcant increase in 



Figure 6. 



l?i 8h Sth(K S com P letion r «tes for persons 18- and 19-years old 
to 1989* y enr ° ,,ed in high or Mo ™ October 1968 



Percent 

100 ■ 



90 



80 



70- 




1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 

Year 



1980 



1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 



ISSS?^ 8, De P. ar V tient of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 



*The statistical significant* of the trends presented In this section was xsessed using weighted least 
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Summary and Discussion 

Table 9 illustrates how graduation rates are affected by the specific definition of 
"potential graduates" and the definition of "graduation" from high school. Using the same 
data source, the graduation/completion rates in 1989 ranged from 68 percent to 86 percent. 
That is, 68 percent of all persons 1 8- to 19-years old had high school diplomas. However 
over 86 percent of persons age 22 to 24 not currently enrolled in high school or below had 
completed high school by receiving either a high school diploma or an equivalency 
certificate. 



Table 9, -■ Alternative high school completion and graduation rates: 1989 



3£„ »fi est 



Completion 
Graduation 



(As percent of age group) 

71.6 82.9 86.0 

68.0 78.8 81.8 

(As percent of those in age group not currently 
enrolled in high school or below) 



Completion 83.2 83.6 86.2 

Graduation 79.0 79.5 82.1 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 

These are not the only types of graduation rate possible, nor is CPS the only data set 
available. For example, cohort rates could be calculated by using a specific grade _ cohort 
(e.g. ninth or tenth graders) as a base and examining the proportion of students within tins 
cohort who graduation time. School districts, using institutional recorfs .oton adopt this 
aowoach *> Furthermore, longitudinal data, such as those collected by the High School and 
E^StuoToru^a^Edi^ Longitudinal Study, follow specific grade cohort 
Sough uWeduafaiuu careers and beyond These data sets allow analysts to examine no 
^graduation rates for these specific cohorts, but also the characteristics and experiences 
of AoW wtodrop out. longitudinal data can also be used to see what proportion of 
dropute laSrSum to school to complete high school by earning a high school diploma or 
an equivalency certificate. 28 



27Tne Secretary's Wall Chart measure is a pseudo-cohort rate. It uses the number of high school graduates 
ina^ta^i to bSSJIi the number of ninth graders four years earlier as a base. It « a pseudo- 
rtSSEL taS^ graduates were not necessarily ninth grade students 4 years ago. 
^ faito iKta* and Beyond Study indicate that a substantial proportion of dropouts return to 
sc£S to <to£ ron Returning to School presented in last years repon for an extended d,scuss,on of 
these students. 
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„c^ A C . Ve !? fu SS ' re * apdlcss J of *e specific definition of a graduation rate or the data set 
nto'trtu^' C ? h0rt t0 , define * e P°P ul ation base, the higher is the graduation 
SSoma^T^^ If 8 r * du ; tl0 ' > from high school is defined a? holding a high school 
cSSwlSl ^"'«J ulvaIenc y certificate, then the graduation rate is lower than the 
completion rate for the same population group. 
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STATUS OF POSSIBLE FUTURE NCES DATA COLLECTION EFFORTS 



NCES has made a great deal of progress over the last several years m developing 
reliable and policy-relevant data on school dropouts. The next section discusses four NCES 
surveys which may collect extensive and accurate dropout data in the near future. 

National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS.88) is the third in the 
series of longitudinal studies conducted by NCES. To address a wider range of issues 
related to the transition of students through school and beyond, NELS.88 began with a 
cohort of eighth gTaders. A nationally representative sample of 1,000 schools (800 public 
and 200 private) was drawn and a random sample of 26,000 eighth-grade students was 
selected In 1988, base-year data were collected from students, parents, school 
administrators, and teachers. Beginning in 1990, subsamplcs of the eighth-grade cohort 
will be followed at two-year intervals. 

NELS-88 is a nationally representative sample of 1988 eighth-grade students with 
substantial oversampling of special populations, including Hispamcs, Asian/Pacific 
Islanders and language- minority students. Because all students identified as dropouts will 
be followed, the dropout sample should also be nationally representative of students who 
left school after the spring of eighth grade. 

NELS-88 will collect data on family, occupational, and educational histories over 
time 1 therefore, the study will be a valuable source of data about dropouts and how they 
compare with nondropouts. Although the sample was not designed to be representative ot 
States it will be representative of the four Census regions. This data base will not be 
representative of dropouts who left school before spring of eighth grade or those who 
attended special schools (e.g., alternative, handicapped) in the eighth grade. 

Base-Year Results 

NELS-88 base-year survey data collection has been completed, and currently analyses 
of base-year' data are being conducted. While there is very little data on early school leavers 
in the base year, the survey provides information about the number of eighth-grade 
students at risk of school failure. The specific factors that define a student as at-nsk of 
dropping out of school are well documented in the research literature » For example 
students with limited English proficiency, from low-income families, and from families in 
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P ^ ntS or . siblin g s out of high school are more likely than students 

without these characteristics to become dropouts themselves. students 

a ™™1 f 6 ^ in Ae base y ear of NELS.88, the presence of these risk factors can be 

t rx^J 0 : ^ stude : t 10) - F , or exan, p ie ' ab ° ut 10 p crccnt of" 11 ^hTg^ers 

ELISKm^ S L bl u 8 u Wh ,° had ^PP^ out of sch001 ' a "d about 21 percent lived in 
S , 0l l S 10 whlCh thC fanuly income was less than $15,000. For black and Hispanic 

SnteK? ^ high u er Ab0Ut 16 of "Wnic students id 

nf JESS "1 °J b ?°/ k ^^tudents had a sibling who had dropped out of schoof Almost one-half 
of black studente (47 percent) and over one-third of Hispanic students lived in households 

^dr^H° a m ' S °Jl CSS ? a, J J 1 ?' 000 " ° ne - third of His P anic stud ™* ^d parents who bot^ 
did not have a high school diploma. 



Table 10. - Percentage of eighth graders with various risk factors, by 
selected background characteristics: 1988 



Background 
characteristics 



Parent 

is 
single 



Parents 
have no 

h.s. 
diploma 1 



Limited 


Family 


Has a 


Home 


income 


sibling 


alone 


English 


less 


who 


more 


profi- 


than 


dropped 


than 3 


ciency 


$15,000 


out 


hrs. 2 



Total 223 10.5 2.3 21.3 10.0 13.6 



Sex 

Male 22.0 10.1 2.4 



20.0 10.3 14.3 
9.8 13.0 



Female 22.5 11.0 2.2 22^2 

Race/ethnicity 
Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 14.2 8.8 7.1 17.8 6 1 15 9 

Hispanic 23.4 33.4 8.8 37.5 16.0 16 3 

BUck 46.5 15.8 1.6 47.0 

White 17.7 6.2 0 8 14 1 



American Indian 

and Native Alaskan 31.1 13.4 8.6 40.1 15.1 



13.0 19.5 
8.8 12.0 



18.6 



1 Neither of student's parents has high school diploma. 

2 Time spent after school each day at home with no adult present. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study ofl988~A Profile of the American Eighth Grader NELS.88 Student Descriptive 
Summary, June 1990. y 



These risk factors have been hypothesized to have cumulative effects That is, 
students with multiple risk factors are more likely to drop out than students with only one 
risk factor. For example, students whose parents did not complete high school and who 
also live in low-income households are thought to be more at risk than those who live in 
low-income households but do not exhibit the other risk factors associated with leaving 
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school early Tabic 1 1 shevs the percentage of students with no risk factors, only one risk 
te£ KSc risk factors. About 41 percent of black 3 ? 
percent of Hispanic eighth grade students had two or mote risk factory B ^>^^W 
Ets were more than tSice as likely to have two or more risk factors than were their 
Asian or white counterparts. 



Table 11 - Percentage of eighth graders with one or more risk factors 1 , by 
selected background characteristics 



Background 
characteristics 



Total 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Native American and 
Native Alaskan 



No 
risk 
factors 



Only one 
risk 
factor 



Two or 
more risk 
factors 



53.3 


26.3 


20.4 


53.2 


27.0 


19.7 


53.4 


25.5 


21.1 


57.5 


27.3 


15.2 


32.0 


31.5 


366 


28.4 


30.7 


40.9 


61.5 


24.5 


14.0 


35.3 


33.2 


31.5 



1 Risk factors include single-parent family, pa rents dropped out. limited English proficiency, low family 
income, sibling dropout, and home alone more than three hours after school. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

cm mrF- 1 1 S Der>artment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 

Profile oh* Amencan Ei g ktH Grade, NELSM Student Descnpnve 

Summary , March 1990. 



Future Dropout Data From NELS 

w z ¥ ni,ion ' dropou,s 

who tatt SET school can be distinguished from those who do not renin,. 

• « „„r, of this survey each dropout identified in 1990 completed a special dropout 
, ,s part ot th snnjv eacn i~ dropout, the data set will include base- 
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10* to 124 g^e as in High Sch£, and Beyond) X" Xf^VZ'T'" 
High School and Beyond 

hiah ^}L? Ch001 ? Cy0nd (HS&B) is NCES> "ational longitudinal survey of 1980 
58 000 «hi,wc fn/vvi mDe [ or - 30 seniors and 36 sophomores in each school Over 

?9 KXr^ 1 thC , Sp r ngS ° f ,9 « 2 0sSw e up) 98 S 4l nd S ow- pj nd 
1986 (3rd follow-up). High school transcripts were obtained in 1982 for more th ffif h2 

°9 P 80°Z rc r COhOrt - HS&B is rc P™™ative of the nation" s h gh sih^^fe^s 

Zul U?n?SK? h r n ? nati ° na l, ly) Wkh Substantia ' overlamKoT^cia 

SSSStoJ; (^nfon9 S 8°2 P ) h0m0rc WCre idemified 35 dr0P ° Ute 31 thC & 0f 

Fourth follow-up data from HS&B will be collected in the Fall of 1992 With th* 
release of these data further information will become availab lc o xtht act 2ZJj!5 
educational status of high school dropouts from the soph?m«^^gSo 
Furthermore some of the member of this cohort who were dro^rat the ime of the l a u 
follow-up ,n 1986 may have returned and completed high school thl FaS Tim 



Common Core of Data 



survey™? SS"l e v^Hl?, aU <CCD ^ adrainis « red b * NCES is a " »""»»' ""(verse 

A pilot test of dropout data collection is taking place in 27 States and three territnri^ 

Srsch^lfa^an^tntS SJE 1 ^ t " umber of « f ™ 

be reported. An evaluation of the pilot test will be completed by Spring of 1991 

The CCD dropout reporting system will have three components: a droDout definition 

5 K f0l i° W f0r summanzin g and publishing these statistics. Data will be 
?.h h ^ th J™ gh ^te education agencies based on administrative records mafnS * 
school districts and schools. The measure will be a one-year cross-sectkm Thi is o be a 

Sa ^ PleS m P L anned - The Current P' ans for definidon and protocols 
^d1r e ^n° W - 56 SUbjCCt l ° ChangC depending ° n ** outcome of the P Se 
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Definition 30 A school dropout is an individual who was enrolled in school at some 
time during the" previous school year, was not enrolled at the beginning of the current 
school yeai, has not graduated from high school or completed an approved educational 
program, and does not meet any of the following exclusionary conditions: 

• death; 

• temporary absence due to suspension or illness; 

. transfer to another public school district, private school, or a State or District 
approved education program. 

For the purposes of this definition: 

. A school year is the twelve-month period of time beginning with the normal 
opening of school in the fall; 

. An individual has graduated from high school or completed an approved 
education program upon receipt of formal recognition from school authorities, 

. A State or District approved education program may include specie: education 
programs, home-based instruction, and school-sponsored GED preparation. 

Protocol. State and Local. The reporting protocols for States and districts are based 
on applying the definition at the district level and transmitting the resulting counts through 
Ae State "to NCES. This process will be incorporated into the data collection for the 
Coim^n Co* o Data (CCD). States will be requested to count and report dropouts at the 
dSuevelfrom^grades 7 through 12, and to identify each dropou by sex and by 
racSemS Twell as by grade Counts are requested for every cell representing a 
^b^VtcTrai and grade. There are 60 such cells. The format also calls for 
^oS ^memSin counts for sex, by race and by grade, so that dropout rates can be 
calculated for tho?'- cells. 

Protocol- NCES The tinal component of the system includes the summarization and 
reoortoaof data by NCES. The basir P rocedure will be to aggregate dropout counts and 
Sffiitt so mat dropout rates can be'ieported at the State, regional, and national levels. 
S2 wmbe done for Se individual ceils, for specific sub-populations, and for th tota 
population In addition, NCES will calculate an overall measure of the dropout rate across 
grades 9 through 12 at the State level. 

The maior potential weakness is the accuracy of the counts, due to uncertainty about 
the abSSCnnd to differentiate "true" dropouts from students who transfer to 
anotiier fchool ' TherVmay also be incentives to under-report dropouts, which could distort 
another i™^ 1 "*™ ™JJ J"; f m be eva luated. Validation studies are an integral 

» This is a statisucal definition, which is being field tested as the basis for 
Improvement Amendments. 




Stion y SEA/LEA willin 8 ne " and ability to adopt the new reporting system and 

•„.i U C pil< * test collection covers the school year 1989-1990. The refinements and 

fmXSS 7? °TT i? 90 " 91 - If thc s y stfm is successful, it would be 

imputed for school year 1991-92 and would be an annual collection. The first data 
would be available in late November 1993. 



National Household Education Survey 

NCES, recognizing that current school-based surveys (e.g., NELS:88, HS&B, and 
CPS) cannot provide all of the data needs of policy makers on the issue of dropouts has 
recendy completed a pilot study of different methodologies for collecting school Sment 

mSS?T*S ?" mCntdata c 0n 14 " to 2l -y car olds ' as of the field testfoMta 
National Household Education Survey (NHES). Data from this pilot test are now being 

J?*!?!? S ? ^' 9""^ *«■ we summarized, a decision will be made regarding 
the feasibility of usmg the NHES as a vehicle for collecting dropout data in the future. 

As presently designed, NHES uses a two-tiered telephone interview procedure to first 
screen households and then to survey individuals. Through the NHES it is possible to 
oversample minority households and to collect a wider range of information than is 
currendy available through the CPS. A limitation of the NHES for the study of dropouts is 
that it only screens household with telephones in order to identify dropouts. 

During the pilot test (October to December 1989), data were gathered from samples of 
dropouts and nondropouts about their demographic characteristics, family background 
education and employment history, marital and family formation history, family income' 
school experiences, and participation in education programs after leaving high school The 
pilot study was designed to enable NCES to evaluate the merits of using a random digit 
dialing telephone survey methodology to collect this information and the possible 
limitations of such a data collection design (e.g., the bias in the survey estimates associated 
with restricting the sample to only those households with telephones and the amount of 
non-response found at each level of the survey design). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This report has presented data on high school dropout and completion rates in the 
United States. Two types of dropout rates have been described— event and status rates— as 
well as several graduation/completion rates. In addition, the report has oudined the status of 
NCES data collection efforts related to dropouts. 



Dropout Rates 

Rates. Two types of dropout rates were examined in this report. 

1) The event dropout rate represents the share of students who leave school without 
completing high school during a single year. Over the past three years for which data 
are available (October 1987 through October 1989), the average event dropout rate 
has been 45 percent per year for students in grades 10-12. The average number of 
event dropouts from grades 10-12 in the three years between October 1987 and 
October 1989 was approximately 429,000 per year. 

2) The status dropout rate represents the proportion of individuals at any given point 
in time who are not enrolled in school and have not finished high school. In October 
1989 12.6 percent of 16- to 24-year-olds were status dropouts. This represented 
about 4 million persons in this age group who had not completed high school and 
were not currently enrolled in school. 

The status dropout rate is a cumulative rate; it is much higher than the event rate 
because it counts as dropouts all individuals who have not finished high school (and 
are not currently enrolled in school), regardless of when they last attended school. 

A third type of dropout rate— a cohon ate— was discussed in the first annual dropout 
report. Because no new date were available this year on cohort rates, such rates were not 
presented in this year's report. 

Trend. Nationally, dropout rates have been declining: since the late 1960s, for status 
rates and, since the late 1970s, for event rates. The status rate in 1989 was about one-fiftii 
lower than it had been twenty years ago— 16.2 percent m 1968 and 12.6 percent in 1989. 
The event rate declined about one-third between 1978 and 1988, from 6.8 percent to 4.5 
percent. 

For status dropout rates, the rates for blacks have declined considerably over the last 
two decades-fronV27.4 percent in 1968 to 13.8 percent in 1989. Furthermore, the 
differences between dropout rates for whites and blacks have narrowed over the same time 
pcriod-from a difference of about 12.7 percentage points m 1968 to a difference £ '\A 
percentage points in 1989. Date on Hispanics are available beginning m 1972. Hispamc 
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WghTX^re n ; a n^ Stat " S - haVe Sh0W " "° C ° nSiSteM <™ d sin « "»»• »— M 
High School Completion and Graduation 

or . 1 ] le calculation of graduation rates is affected by the specific definition of "potential 
graduates used and what is considered to constitute "graduation" from high school 

^ fl i , 8 t I 0n fl S / PP,ied t0 !i e on same data source y ie,d graduation/completion rates 
ranging from 68 to 86 percent in 1989. 

until JSKff^ d %Z 0t C f 0mpl t te h S h schocl until their ear, y 20s ' and sometimes not 
SiSEZ 1 i' Therefore 'J f he 0,der tne cohort used to define the population base, 
the higher , s the graduation rate. For example, while only 72 percent of all 18- to 1 9-year- 
olds had completed high school in some form in 1989, 86 percent of 22- to 24-year-olds 
had a high school diploma or an equivalency certificate. 

Furthermore, if graduation from high school is defined as holding a high school 
diploma (and equivalency certificates are not included), then the graduation rate is lower 
than the completion rate which includes equivalency certificates for the same population 
group. For example, while 83 percent of all 20- to 21-year olds had completed high school 
only 79 percent of all 20- to 21 -year olds had a high school diploma in 1 989. 

New Data Sources 

The data presented in this report on dropout and high school completion rates provide 
important insights for educators and policy -makers. However, there are several 
weaknesses in these data. For example, the relatively small sample sizes in CPS result in 
imprecise estimates of dropout and completion rates for important subgroups, including 
minority subpopulations and subregional areas. Furthermore, the cross-sectional nature of 
the data do not allow the examination of factors that lead to dropping out of school and its 
consequences. Therefore, NCES is working to improve the availability of reliable and 
policy-relevant data on dropouts. 

In particular, the National Education Longitudinal Survey of 1988 (NELS-88) base- 
year data have been collected and analyses are now * ng conducted. While dropout data 
are not available from the base-year survey, datr >m the first followup survey will 
become available during the spring of 1991. The.e data will provide insights into the 
critical transition of students from eighth to tenth grade, and will provide estimates of the 
number and proportion of students who drop out during this period. 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) is field testing a dropout data collection in 27 
Mates and three territories. If the collection of dropout data is added to CCD it will be 
possible to report the number of dropouts from public schools and an event rate for school 
districts, States, the Nation, and major subpopulations. 

Furthermore, several other surveys, including High School and Beyond and the 
National Household Education Survey, may provide additional sources of data on dropouts 
and high school completers in the future. 
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Conclusion 

In terms of the number of young people involved, the data reveal that the dropout 
problem is substantial. On the other hand, dropout rates have been falling for the past ten 
years. Furthermore, many dropouts complete high school in some manner within a few 
years after dropping out. 

Dropout rates for some groups and in some locations are higher than in others. 
Generally, dropout rates are higher for blacks and Hispanics, in cities, and m the South and 
West In particular, dropout rates are highest for young Hispanics and have not declined in 
recent years, while overall rates and those for blacks have been declining. 
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Table Al. Data for Figure 1 and Figure A: Three-year average event 
dropout rates and single-year rates for grades 10-12, ages 14-24: 1968 to 
1988 

Year 1 Three-year average rate Single-year rate 



(percent) 



1967 


+ 
T 


* 9 


1968 


5 .i 


^ 9 


1969 


5.4 


* A 

J. 4 


1970 


5.5 


* 7 

J. / 


1971 


5.8 




1972 


o.u 


f\ 9 


m ABA 

1973 


0.4 




1974 


O. j 


6 7 


1 07< 

lV/j 


6 1 

v . a 


5.8 


1976 


6.1 


5.9 


1077 


6 3 


6.5 


1978 


6.6 


6.7 


1979 


6.5 


6.7 


1980 


6.2 


6.0 


1981 


5.8 


5.9 


1982 


5.5 


5.4 


1983 


5.2 


5.2 


1984 


5.1 


5.1 


1985 


5.0 


5.2 


1986 2 


4.5 


4.3 


1987 


4.4 


4.1 


1988 3 


4.5 


4.8 


1989 3 


t 


4.5 


T Not available. 



1 The year represents the middle of the uw ;*vs over which rates are averagea. i nus me rare ior i* so « 
the average of the single-year rates for the 12-mon^ periods ending October 1987, 1988, and 1989. 
*The decline in the 1986 rates in part reflect new ediuig procedures by the Bureau of the Census for cases 
with missing data on school enrollment items. The efft ct of the editing changes for 1986, a bridge year in 
which the data were edited using both the old and new p ocedures, was to decrease the single-year event rate 
from 4 7 percent (old procedure) to 4.3 percent (new procedure). The three-year rate for 1986 was calculated 
using one year (1985) based on the old editing procedures and two years (1986 and 1987) based on the new 
editing procedures. 

^The three-year average for 1988 and the single-year rate for 1989 are based on data for 15- to 24-year-olds 
only. 

NOTE: Some data different from previously published figures. 

SOURCE- R Kominski, "Estimating the High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27 No. 2, May 
1990: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Ir«H^ A i 2 n i? 8ta f ^?R r *.. 2: Thr « e -y« ar average event dropout rates for 
grades 10-12, ages 14-24. by race/ethnicity by sex: 1968 to 1988 



Race/ethnir itv and 



YCarl K -r-= ■ Black Hisnani^ 

Male Female Male Female 

(percent) 

1968 4.6 4.7 10 0 9 5 + 

1969 4.6 5.0 110 9 5 J 
!??? J"? 5.1 10.8 8i2 

}g} M 5.4 10.7 8.5 f 

!2S 56 5.4 10.5 8.0 t 

973 6.2 5.5 10.9 10.0 

1974 6.0 5.4 10.3 9 9 

1975 6.1 5.3 9.2 9 2 

1976 6.0 5.5 8.2 8 1 

1 977 6.7 5.3 Q.o 84 



10.0 10.2 
10.2 
9.2 
8.7 

!S 6 A V* ^ i5:T ioa 

11.5 
11.1 
10.5 

7.9 10.0 
10.1 



1 979 6.6 5.4 8.9 9 9 

1980 6.2 5.3 8.3 100 

1981 5.8 4.9 8.8 8 4 

1982 5.4 4.7 8.5 7 9 

1983 5.3 4.6 7.5 6 2 

ii 4 A 71 6:4 10.2 

19 »5 5.0 4.6 6.5 6.0 10.9 



I 98 * 3 4.2 4.0 6 2 

1987 4.4 4.0 5^9 



5.7 9.0 
5.7 9.3 



19884 4.4 3.9 6.6 7io 7^9 

T Not available. ~~ "~~ 

1 The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1 988 is 
the average of the single-year rates for the 12-month periods ending October 1987, 1988 and 1989 
1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

3 The decline in the 1986 rates in part reflect new editing procedures by the Bureau of the Census for cases 
with missing data on school enrollment items. The effect of the editing changes for 1986, a bridge year in 
which the data were edited using both the old and new procedures, was to decrease the single-year event rate 
from 4.7 percent (old procedure) to 4.3 percent (new procedure). The three-year rate for 1986 was calculated 
using one year (1985) based on the old editing procedures and two years (1986 and 1987) based on the new 
editing procedures. 

4 The three-year average for 1 988 is based on data for 1 5- to 24-year-olds only. 
NOTE: Some data different from previously published figures. 

JSi? 10 ^ R ' Kominski * "^mating the High School Drop-ut Rp'e," Demography, Vol. 27, No 2, May 
1990; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A3. Data for Figure 3 and Figure B: Percentage of status dropouts, 
ages 16-24, by race/ethnicity: October 1968 to 1989 

Kaee/ethnicitv 

Year Total White Black Hispanic 1 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1986 2 
19872 
1988 2 
1989 2 



16.2 

15.2 

15.0 

14.7 

14.6 

14.1 

14.3 

13.9 

14.1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.6 

14.1 

13.9 

13.9 

13.7 

13.1 

12.6 

12.2 

12.1 
12.7 
12.9 
12.6 



14.7 

13.6 

13.2 

13.4 

13.7 

12.9 

13.2 

12.6 

13.3 

13.4 

13.4 

13.6 

13.3 

13.8 

13.1 

12.9 

12.7 

12.2 

12.0 

11.9 
12.5 
12.7 
12.4 



27.4 

26.7 

27.9 

23.7 

21.5 

22.3 

21.3 

22.8 

20.4 

19.7 

20.2 

21.2 

19.3 

18.5 

18.4 

18.1 

15.6 

15.7 

14.1 

13.7 
14.5 
14.9 
13.8 



t 
t 
t 
t 

34.3 

33.7 

33.0 

29.2 

31.3 

32.9 

33.1 

33.8 

35.2 

33.1 

31.7 

31.5 

29.8 

27.6 

30.1 

30.0 
28.6 
35.8 
33.0 



t Not available. 

1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Numbers for these yeare reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Race/ftthtii r jty 



Year White Black Hispanic* 

(in thousands) 

1968 3,560 910 f 

969 3,419 927 j 

970 3,457 1,022 { 

971 3,662 918 t 

22 3 ' 838 873 609 

973 3,713 940 579 

!J2 3 «866 895 654 

975 3,743 993 572 

976 3,995 912 645 
!SZ «.067 897 699 

978 4,101 934 723 

979 4,166 988 757 
?J0 4,067 911 886 

981 4,297 913 889 

982 4,001 917 823 
?* 3 3,852 895 816 
984 3,700 766 762 
?Jg 3,474 725 796 

1986 3,368 671 965 

19 8g 3,348 650 963 

!9872 3,443 687 924 

19 882 3,422 697 1,168 

19892 3,254 645 U42 

t Not available. 

1 Hispanic* may be of any race. 

2 Numben for these yean reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with musing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment -Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A5. Data for Figure 5: Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, by 
race/ethnicity, by sex; October 1968 to 1989 

Race/ethnicitv and sex 

Year White Black — Hispanic 1 — 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

(percent) 



1968 


14.4 


15.0 


27.1 


1969 


12.6 


14.6 


26.9 


« ANA 

1970 


12. Z 






1971 


12.6 


14.2 


25.5 


1972 


13.1 


14.2 


22.3 


1973 


12.5 


13.3 


21.6 


1974 


13.4 


13.1 


20.1 


1975 


12.0 


13.2 


LL.o 


1976 


13.2 


13.3 


21.2 


1977 


13.9 


12.8 


19.5 


1978 


13.6 


13.2 


22.5 


1979 


14.0 


13.1 


22.5 


1980 


14.2 


12.3 


21.1 


1981 


14.5 


13.2 


20.0 


1982 


13.6 


12.7 


21.1 


1983 


14.1 


11.7 


19.8 


1984 


13.5 


11.8 


16.7 


1985 


i3.0 


11.3 


16.1 


1986 


12.9 


11.1 


14.9 


19862 


12.8 


11.1 


14.4 


19872 


13.0 


12.0 


15.7 


1988 2 


13.5 


11.9 


15.4 


1989 2 


13.4 


11.4 


14.9 



27.6 


t 


t 


26.6 


t 


t 


76 ft 


t 

1 


t 

1 


22.1 


t 


t 


20.8 


33.6 


35.0 


22.9 


30.7 


36.4 


22.3 


11 O 

33.8 


32.3 


11. 0 


zo.o 


ji.j 


19.7 


30.2 


32.3 


20.0 


31.5 


34.2 


18.2 


33.2 


33.0 


20.0 


33.0 


34.5 


17.9 


37.2 


33.2 


17.2 


35.9 


30.4 


16.0 


30.6 


32.7 


16.5 


34.3 


29.1 


14.5 


30.6 


29.1 


15.3 


29.8 


25.2 


13.4 


32.8 


27.2 


13.0 


32.7 


27.2 


13.5 


29.0 


28.1 


14.4 


36.0 


35.5 


12.9 


34.4 


31.6 



t Not available. 

1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Numben for these - ts reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE' U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Onsus, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)/' Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table At. Data for Figure 6 and Figure C: High school completion rates 
M.y.'oct.htr WjgjSgsg CUm "" y ' n "* M lB |g SCh0 °' OT 

Ycar High school completion rate 

(percent) 

!2S 82.1 
l9 *9 83.0 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



1975 
1976 
1977 



1979 
1980 
1981 



1983 



1986 
19861 



81.9 
82.7 
83.5 
82.2 



\VA 81.5 



82.1 
81.5 
81.4 



!?Z§ 81.5 



81.2 
82.4 
81.9 



1982 8 1.2 



83.4 



1984 82 ; 8 

1985 83.9 



86.0 
85.9 



19871 g4? 
19881 
19891 



83.1 
83.2 



lumbers for these yean reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the C -»< "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," l rent Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A7. Standard errors and sample sizes for Table 2: Average event 
dropout and retention rates (three-year average) and distribution of 
dropouts from grades 10-12, ages 15-24, by sex, race/ethnicity, age, 
region, and metropolitan status: 1987-89 





Event drooout rate 


Percent of all drooouts 


Standard 

error 
(percent) 


Sample 
size 
(in thousands) 


Standard 

error 
(percent) 


Sample 
size 
(in thousands) 


Total 


0.28 


28,407 


t 


1,268 


Sex 










Male 


0.40 


14,420 


0.92 


674 


Female 


v. •/ O 


13 980 


0.94 


592 


13 ar pJrt hn \c i tv 

lVBvv# vU U Ultl Ijr 






0.65 


947 


White 


0 29 


22,981 


Black 


0.85 


4,320 


1.44 


292 


Hispanic 1 


1.26 


2,264 


1.63 


179 


Age* 








26 


15 


1.26 


917 


1.04 


16-17 


0.28 


16,717 


0.84 


467 


18-19 


0.5", 


10,006 


1.11 


611 


20-24 


3.29 


767 


2.74 


166 


Region 






2.20 


182 


Northeast 


0.51 


5,747 


Midwest 


0.53 


7,532 


2.74 


329 


South 


0.50 


9,581 


3.04 


487 


West 


0.65 


5,541 


2.55 


268 


Metropolitan status 




7,435 


3.05 


487 


Central city 


0.60 


Suburban 


0.37 


13,253 


3.07 


511 


Non-metropolitan 


0.70 


6,408 


2.57 


270 


T Not applicable 

1 Hispanic* may be of any race. 

2 Age when a person dropped out may be one year younger, since the dropout event could occur at any time 
over a 12-month period. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
data. 



Table A8. Standard errors for Table 3: Average event dropout rate (three- 
year average) from grades 10-12, ages 15-24, by region and metropolitan 
status by race/ethnicity: 1987-89 

Rcponand Race/ethnidtv 

metropolitan status Total White Black Hispanic 1 



Total 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 

1 Hispmics miy be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 





(percent) 




0.28 


0.29 


0.85 


1.26 


0.51 


0.53 


2.05 


3.34 


0.53 


0.53 


2.04 


4.65 


0.50 


0.56 


1.17 


2.33 


0.65 


0.73 


2.27 


1.80 


0.60 


0.70 


1.28 


1.76 


0.37 


0.38 


1.38 


2.04 


0.70 


0.57 


1.72 


4.08 
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Table A9. Standard errors for Table 5: Rate and number of status 
dropouts, age* 16-24, by sex, race/ethnicity, age, region, and metropolitan 
status: October 1989 





Status 


Number of 




drooout 


status 




rate 


dropouts 




(percent) 


(in thousands) 


Total 
1 uuu 


0.28 


95 


Sex 




65 


Male 


0.41 


FCIIIaIC 


0 38 


62 


lucc/cinniciiy 


0 31 


81 


un»{te 




0 81 

VS. O 1 


40 


Hispanic 1 


1 'JO 


41 


Age 


0.51 


17 


16 


17 


0.70 


24 


1 ft 

10 


0 89 


32 


1 o 
IV 


U.OJ 




20 


0 On 


33 


o 1 
Zl 


U.7J 


32 


22 


0.86 


30 


23 


0.90 


33 


24 


0.81 


32 






36 


Northeast 


0.55 


Midwest 


0.49 


39 


South 


0.52 


57 


West 


0.70 


45 


Metropolitan status 


0.54 


56 


Central city 


Suburban 


0.38 


57 


Non-metropolitan 


0.62 


41 



1 Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Table A10. Standard errors for Table 6: Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, 
by region and metropolitan status by race/ethnicity: October 1989 



Region and 
metropolitan status 



Total 

Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
Non-metropolitan 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



T 



Total 


White 


Black 


OUE 

Hispanic 1 




(percent) 




U.2o 


0.31 


0.81 


1.29 


U.J** 


0.37 


0.84 


1.26 


0.38 


0.84 


1.52 


2.40 


0.62 


0.66 


2.04 


5.69 


0.55 


0.57 


1.87 


3.80 


0.49 


0.50 


1.89 


5.25 


0.52 


0.60 


1.14 


2.89 


0.70 


0.77 


2.14 


2.32 



Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. ' r 
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Table All. Standard errors for Table 7: Proportion completing high 
school by age: 1970 to 1989 

October Age 

18-19 20-21 22-24 25-29 30-34 



1970 0.73 0.61 0.50 0.41 0.45 

1975 0.73 0.61 0.45 0.36 0.41 

1980 0.78 0.64 0.49 0.37 0.39 

1985 0.77 0.61 0.48 0.37 0.36 

1986 0.79 0.65 0.49 0.36 0.35 

1987 0.80 0.64 0.50 0.37 0.36 

1988 0.80 0.65 0.51 0.36 0.35 

1989 0.80 0.69 0.50 0.36 0.35 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A12. Standard errors for Table 8: High school completion status 
and method of completion by age: 1988 and 1989 

Year and Age 

completion status 18-19 20-21 22-24 

~~ " (percent) 
Total completed high school 

1988 0.80 0.65 0.51 



1989 0.80 0.69 



0.50 



Received diplorri 

1988 0.98 0.78 0 6* 

1989 0.98 0.83 0^60 

Received alternative credential 

1988 0.37 0.40 0.32 

1989 0.39 0.40 0.31 

Enrolled in high school or below 

1988 0.62 0.14 0 08 

1989 0.62 0.17 0.09 

Dropouts 

1988 0.63 0.64 0 50 

1989 0.61 0.67 0.50 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A13. Standard errors for Table 9: Alternative high school completion 
and graduation rates; 1989 

Type Age. 

of rate 18-19 20-21 22-24 



(As percent of age group) 

Completion 0.80 0.69 0.50 

Graduation 0.83 0.75 0.56 

(As percent of those in age grcup not currently 
enrolled in high school or below) 

Completion 0.72 0.68 0.50 

Graduation 0.78 0.75 0.56 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Table A14. Standard errors for Table 10: Percentage of eighth graders with 
various risk factors, by selected background characteristics: 1988 



Background 
characteristics 



Parent 

is 
single 



Parents 
have no 

h.s. 
diploma 1 



Limited 
English 
profi- 
ciency 



Family 


Has a 


Home 


income 


sibling 


alone 


less 


who 


more 


than 


dropped 


than 3 


$15,000 


out 


hrs. 2 



Total 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

Native American/ 
Native Alaskan 



0.44 


0.43 


0.29 


0.58 


0.28 


0.27 


0.55 
0.52 


0.50 
0.47 


0.30 
0.316 


0.67 
0.66 


0.37 
0.35 


0.37 
0.36 


1.20 
1.07 
1.10 
0.38 


1.03 
1.69 
0.97 
0.30 


0.99 
1.05 
0.46 
0.14 


1.59 
1.77 
1.52 
0.46 


0.84 
0.89 
0.74 
0.31 


1.13 
0.81 
0.83 
0.29 


3.63 


2.22 


4.86 


5.12 


3.05 


2.78 



1 Neither of student's parents have high school diploma. 

2 Time spent after school each day at home with no adult present. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988-A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: NELS.88 Student Descriptive 
Summary, June 1990. K 
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Table A15. Standard errors for Table 11: Percentage of eighth graders with 
one or more risk factors 1 , by selected background c haracteristics 

No One Two or 

Background risk ™ k man risk 

CharaSstics factors factor factors 



Total 
Sex 



Male 
Female 



Race/ethnicity 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Native American/ 
Native Alaskan 



0.64 


0.35 




0.75 


0.51 


0.57 


0.72 


0.47 


0.61 


1.72 


1.32 


1.26 


1.34 


0.98 


1.47 


1.12 


0.90 


1.22 


0.58 


0.40 


0.40 


3.74 


2.98 


3.47 



I Risk factors include single-parent family, parents dropped out, limited English proficiency, low family 
income, sibling dropout, and home alone more than three hours after school. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
^^ St^oT^A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: NELS.88 Student Deserve 
Summary, June 1990. 
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Table A16. Standard error* for Table Al: Three-year averaee event 
dropout rates and single .year rates for grades 10-12, ages ^4-24? 1968 to 

Ycarl Three-year average rate Single-year rate 



(percent) 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 6.3 



A 03 

0-3 0.3 

2'2 0-3 

S-, 3 °-3 

03 o.3 

03 o.3 

S-, 3 03 

03 0.3 



1976 
1977 



0.3 

0 3 0.3 



1978 0.3 



0 3 0.3 



1979 

1980 6.3 
1981 

1982 6.3 

1983 0.3 
1984 

1985 6.3 



03 

9-3 0.3 

0.3 

0-3 0.3 

0.3 
0.3 

03 0.3 



1986 0.3 

1987 0.3 
19882 0 3 
1989 2 t 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 



+ Not available. 

Th£tf£ S^S^Sl * e ye3r T?™* middle ofthethr ee years over which rates are averaged. 
1987, mdl98? aVerage s,n 8 Ie -y ear ra «* ft» the 1 2-month periods ending October 1986, 

2 The three-year average for 1988 and the single year rate for 1989 are based on data for 15- to 24-year-olds 

?21?Vr? : ^j Cominski ' "Estimating the High School Dropout Rata," Demography, Wo] 27 No 2 Mav 
19KUJ.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census/'School Enrollmf nt-Voc,a?and kcono^c " 
Characteristics o Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P 20 and 
unpublished tabulations. * 
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Table A17. Standard errors for Table A2: Average event dropout rates for 
grades 10-12. ages 14-24, by race/ethnicity by sex: 1968 to 1988 

Race/ ffthnicitv and sex 

Year white Black . Hispanic 1 

Male Female Male Female 

(percent) 



1968 


0.4 


0.4 


1969 


0.4 


0.4 


1970 


0.4 


0.4 


1971 


0.4 


0.4 


1972 


0.4 


0.4 


1973 


0.4 


0.4 


1974 


0.4 


0.4 


1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1976 


0.4 


0.4 


1977 


0.4 


0.4 


1978 


0.4 


0.4 


1979 


0.4 


0.4 


1980 


0.4 


0.4 


1981 


0.4 


0.4 


1982 


0.4 


0.4 


1983 


0.4 


0.4 


1984 


0.4 


0.4 


198S 


0.4 


0.4 


1986 


0.4 


0.4 


1987 


0.4 


0.4 


1988 2 


0.4 


0.4 



1.6 


1.5 


j 


1.8 


1.5 


| 


1.6 


1.5 


J 


1.6 


1.3 


| 


1.6 


1.3 




1.6 


l .j 


? i 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 



t Not available. 

1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 The three-year average for 1988 is based on data for 15- to 24-year-olds only. 

SOURCE- R Kominski, "Estimating the High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27 No. 2, May 
1990; U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and I Econom.c 
Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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™*!\£ 1 ?a' K Standar , d « r r°. rs for Table A3: Percentage of status dropouts 

ages 16-24, by race/ethnicity: October 1968 to 1989 nrop oms, 

v, „ , Race/ethnifily 

Year Total White Black Hispanic! 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

197? 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1986 2 
19872 
1988 2 
1988 2 
19892 



.34 


.35 


1.25 


.32 


.33 


1.21 


.31 


.32 


1.19 


.30 


.31 


1.10 


.30 


.31 


1.04 


.29 


.30 


1.03 


•70 

47 




1.02 


.28 


.29 


1.03 


.28 


.30 


.97 


.28 


.30 


.95 


.28 


.30 


.95 


.28 


.30 


.96 


.28 


.29 


.93 


.11 


.30 


.89 


.28 


.29 


.88 


.28 


.29 


.88 


.27 


.30 


.83 


.27 


.29 


.86 


.27 


.29 


.81 


.27 


.29 


.80 


.28 


.30 


.83 


.28 


.31 


.84 


.28 


.31 


.81 


.28 


.31 


.81 



t 
t 
t 
t 

1.82 
1.84 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.64 
1.62 
1.61 
1.53 
1.46 
1.47 
1.47 
1.46 
1.34 
1.31 

1.31 
1.28 
1.35 
1.17 
1.29 



t Not available. 
1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Numbers for these yean reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
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Table A19. Standard errors for Table A4: Number of status dropouts, ages 
16-24, by race/ethnicity: October 1968 to 1989 







Race/ethnicitv 




Year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 






(in thousands) 




1968 


84 


41 


t 


1969 


83 


42 


t 


1970 


83 


44 


t 


1971 


86 


43 


t 


1972 


88 


42 


32 


1973 


86 


44 


32 


1974 


88 


43 


34 


1975 


87 


45 


32 


1976 


90 


43 


34 


1977 


90 


43 


35 


1978 


91 


44 


35 


1979 


91 


AC 

45 


JO 


1980 


rvrv 


A A 


30 


lOfil 

1701 


93 


44 


39 


1982 


90 


44 


38 


1983 


88 


44 


38 


1984 


86 


41 


37 


1985 


84 


40 


39 


1986 


83 


39 


42 


19862 


83 


38 


42 


1987 2 


83 


39 


41 


1988 2 


85 


39 


40 



t Not available. 

1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Number* for these years reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A20. Standard errors for Table A5: Status dropout rate, aces 16-24, 
by race/ethnicity, by sex: October 1968 to 1989 ' 

Race/ethnicity and yx 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 

19862 
19872 
1988 2 
1989 2 



(percent) 



Year White Black Hispanic 1 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 



.50 


.48 


1.83 


1.70 


f 


t 

1 


.47 


.46 


1.79 


1.65 


t 


t 

1 


.45 


.45 


1.78 


1.61 


t 


t 




A A 

.44 


1.65 


1.47 


t 


t 


.44 


.44 


1.54 


1.40 


2.64 


2.50 


.42 


.43 


1.49 


1.43 


2.59 


2.59 


.43 


.42 


1.47 


1.41 


2.45 


2.37 


.41 


.42 


1.51 


1.40 


2.32 


2.34 


.42 


.42 


1.45 


1.31 


2.41 


2.26 


.43 


.41 


1.39 


1.30 


2.35 


2.30 


.42 


.41 


1.46 


1.25 


2.33 


2.26 


.43 


.41 


1.45 


1.29 


2.30 


2.25 


.43 


.40 


1.41 


!.23 


2 21 


2.12 


.43 


.41 


1.34 


1.19 


2.12 


2.02 


.42 


.41 


1.36 


1.15 


2.09 


2.07 


.43 


.40 


1.33 


1.17 


2.17 


2.00 


.43 


.40 


1.24 


1.12 


2.12 


2.01 


.43 


.40 


1.24 


1.20 


1.92 


1.83 


.43 


.40 


1.21 


1.10 


1.85 


1.83 


.43 


.40 


1.20 


1.08 


1.85 


1.83 


.44 


.42 


1.24 


1.10 


1.78 


1.84 


.45 


.42 


1.23 


1.14 


1.88 


1.95 


.45 


.42 


1.22 


1.09 


1.81 


1.83 



t Not available. 
1 Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 Numbers for these years reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1 986 for 
cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A21. Standard errors for Table A6: High school completion rates for 
persons If- and 19-years old not currently enrolled in high school or 
below, October 1968 to 1989. 



Standard error 



Year 





(percent) 


1968 


0.77 


1969 


0.74 


1970 


0.74 


1971 


0.72 


1972 


0.69 


1973 


0.70 


1974 


0.70 


1975 


0.69 


1976 


0.69 


1977 


0.69 


1978 


0.69 


1979 


0.69 


1980 


0.68 


1981 


0.69 


1982 


0.70 


1983 


0.69 


1984 


0.71 


1985 


0.70 


1986 


0.67 


1987 


0.69 


1988 


0.72 


1989 


0.72 



SOURCE: U.S. Department ofCommexc Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
and unpublished tabulations. 
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APPENDIX B 
Technical Notes 
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Definition of Who is a Dropout 
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One of the concerns being addressed in the new data collections on dropouts is the 
development and implementation of a nationally consistent definition of a dropout. 
Currently, there is considerable variation across local, state and Federal data collections on 
such issues as: 

• Whether those below the legal school-leaving age are identified as dropouts; 

• Whether students entering the military or correctional institutions are considered 
dropouts; 

• Whether those in GED programs or with an equivalency certificate are considered 
dropouts; 

• Whether those not graduating with their class (but never leaving school) are 
considered dropouts; and 

• Whether those leaving high school early to enter college are considered dropouts. 

The dropout definitions embedded in the existing data sources — CPS, HS&B, and 
NELS:88 — are neither consistent with one another nor with the new definition that NCES 
is trying to develop through its Common Core of Data (CCD). Furthermore, as outlined 
below, there have been changes in CPS procedures in 1986 and 1988. There will be some 
discontinuities in dropout reporting as the new and more consistent data become available. 

Defining and calculating event dropout rates using CPS 

The October Supplement to the Current Population Survey (CPS) is the only current 
national data source that can be used to estimate an annual national dropout rate (event) or 
the number of dropouts nationally regardless of when they dropped out (status). CPS is a 
nationally representative sample survey of all households. The survey is conducted in 
approximately 60,000 dwelling units in 729 primary sampling units. Dwelling units are in- 
sample for four successive monthly interviews, out-of-sample for the next eight months, 
and then returned to the sample for the following four months. An adult member of each 
household serves as the informant for that household. Data for each member of the 
household are supplied by the informant. In addition, supplementary questions regarding 
school enrollment are asked about eligible household members 3 years old and over. Some 
interviews are conducted by telephone. 

The sampling frame is a complete list of dwelling-unit addresses at the Census 
updated by demolitions and new construction and field listings. The population surveyed 
excludes members of the Armed Forces, inmates of correctional institutions, and patients in 
long-term medical or custodial facilities; it is referred to as the civilian, non-institutionalized 
population. Typically, about four percent of dwelling units are not interviewed, because 
occupants are not at home after repeated callbacks, or for some other reason. 

The October Supplement obtains information about school enrollment and educational 
attainment for each member of a household. To identify dropout events, it also asks about 
enrollment one year prior to the interview. From CPS it is possible to obtain the number 
and proportion of dropouts, defined either as an event or a status, and some information 
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about the characteristics of dropouts. A variety of questionnaire items are used in 
calculating these dropout rates, including: 

• Is ... attending or enrolled in regular school? 

• What grade or year is ... attending? 

• Was ... attending or enrolled in a regular school or college in October, 198-, that is 
of October of last year? 

• What grade or year was ... attending last year? 

• What is the highest grade or year ... has attended? 

• Did ... complete that grade? 

Based on the responses of the household informant to these items, event dropouts are 
defined as those not currently enrolled in school, who were enrolled a year ago and are not 
high school graduates. To calculate an event rate using CPS, the number of dropouts is 
divided by an estimate of the number of students enrolled the previous October. Since the 
CPS survey takes place the first full week in October and relatively few students drop out 
during the first month of school, the CPS event rates approximate rates for a school year. 
What is not captured in the CPS rate is students who drop out and return to school within 
the 12-month period and students who enrolled after the first week of October the previous 
yr.ar. The definition being field tested in the Common Core of Data (CCD) by NCES 
includes all students enrolled at any time during the previous school year, as does the 
definition developed by the U.S. Department of Education in connection with the Dropout 
School Demonstration Assistance Project. 

The limitations of CPS as a data source on dropouts stem from the size of the sample 
and the survey's bro?d scope. Because CPS collects no information on school 
characteristics and experiences, its uses in addressing dropout issues are primarily for 
providing some insights into who drops out and estimating national dropout rates. It is also 
the only source of time series data on dropout rates. Data are available since 1967 to 
calculate event rates and earlier for status rates. 

Very few household members who dropped out in the past 12 months appear in the 
sample — approximately 350-400 in the CPS sample households each October. Because the 
number is low, national estimates of dropout rates for a single year cannot be very precise 
and estimates for subgroups such as racial/ethnic groups even less precise. Therefore, the 
CPS data are not very helpful for monitoring year-to-year changes in dropout rates, since 
only large changes are statistically significant. The problem is more severe for subgroups, 
including regions, the only subnational geographic level at which CPS is representative for 
the entire country. 

In previous years, CPS asked the question on enrollment the previous October about 
individuals 14 years and older. As of October 1989, CPS asks this question only about 
individuals 15 years and older. Because many students and some dropouts are less than 15 
in grades below the tenth grade, this report focuses on dropout rates for grades 10-12. 
Included in the grade 10-12 rate are students who completed the 9th grade the previous 
year, but did not return in the fall to begin 10th grade. 

A limitation of CPS as a data source on dropout events is the lack of precision in the 
estimates of event dropout rates, especially below the national level. For a change in the 
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national dropout event rate from one 12-month period to another to be significant at the 
0.05 level, assuming 1988 rates and sample sizes, the change would have to be greater than 
0.9 percent. For blacks, it would need to be at least 2.9 percent and for Hispanics, 5.1 
percent. These changes seem relatively large compared to the actual event rates in 1988 — 
4.8 percent nationally, 6.3 percent for blacks and 10.6 percent for Hispanics, and the actual 
changes in rates over the past twenty years — 5.2 percent in 1967 to 4.8 percent in 1988. 

However, this limitation can be reduced by combining the data for three years, 
calculating a three-year-average event rate, and comparing the previous three-year average 
rate to the current single-year rate. The three-year averages, because they are based on 
larger sample sizes, have the properties of being somewhat less erratic and having smaller 
standard errors than the single-year rates. For example, the standard error for the single- 
year event rate in 1989 was .33, while the standard error for the three-year average rate was 
.28. Therefore, these estimates are more precise and differences over time and between 
groups are easier to detect. To look for changes over time, three-year averages which do 
not overlap, i.e. do not have any years in common, can be compared. 

A minor disadvantage to this approach is that a three-year average cannot be 
calculated for the most recent year in which there are data. Thus, the last three years of CPS 
data are 1987, 1988, and 1989, and they are used to calculate an event rate for 1988. That 
1988 rate represents the average of the rates for three periods: October 1986-October 1987, 
October 1987-October 1988, and October 1988-October 1989. (Data covering the period 
October 1989 to October 1990 will be collected in the first week of October 1990.) 
However, the single-year rate for 1989 can be compared to the most recent non- 
overlapping three-year average rate for 1986-88. 

Beginning with 1986, to improve the quality of the data the Bureau of the Census has 
instituted new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. 
The effect of the editing changes for 1986, a bridge year in which the data were edited 
using both the old and new procedures, was to increase the number of students enrolled in 
school and decrease the number of students enrolled last year but not enrolled in the current 
year. The new editing procedures lowered the 1986 event rate for grades 10-12, ages 14 to 
24, by about 0.4 percent, from 4.69 to 4.28 percent. While a difference of 0.4 percent is 
large relative to the observed year-to-year changes in the event rate, it is not statistically 
significant. However, it can affect the assessment of the significance of differences 
between rates in years before and after the editing change. For example, the difference 
between the 1985 (5.2 percent) and 1986 event rates is significant based on the new 1986 
rate (4.3 percent) but not on the old rate (4.7 percent). The changes in the editing 
procedures made less difference in the status dropout rates for 16- to 24-year-olds— 12.2 
percent based on the old procedures and 12.1 based on the new. 



Accuracy of Estimates 

The estimates in this report are derived from samples and are subject to two broad 
classes of error — sampling and nonsampling error. Sampling errors occur because the 
data are collected from a sample of a population rather than from the entire population. 
Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from the values that would have been 
obtained from a universe survey using the same instruments, instructions, and procedures. 
Nonsampling errors come from a variety of sources and affect all types of surveys, 
universe as well as sample surveys. Examples of sources of nonsampling error include 
design, reporting, and processing errors and errors due to nonresponse. The effects of 
nonsampling citors are more diffic .o evaluate than those that re-ult from sampling 
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variability. As much as possible, procedures are built into surveys in order to minimize 
non sampling errors. 

The standard error is a measure of the variability due to sampling when estimating a 
parameter. It indicates how much variance there is in the population of possible estimates of 
a parameter for a given sample size. Standard errors can be used as a measure of the 
precision expected from a particular sample. The probability that a complete census would 
differ from the sample by less than the standard error arc about 68 out of 100. The chances 
that the difference would be less than 1.65 times the standard error are about 90 out of 100; 
that the difference would be less than 1.96 the standard error, about 95 out of 100. 

Standard errors for rates and number of persons based on CPS data were calculated 
using the following formulas: 

Single-year rate: 

s.e. = V(b/N)(p)(100-p), 

p = the percentage (0 < p < 100), 
N = the population on which the percentage is based, and 
b = the parameter associated with the characteristic; 

b is equal to 2,312 for total or white population 14 to 34 years old anc 1 
2,600 for black or Hispanic population 14 to 34. 

of persons 



s.e. = V(bx)(l - x/T), 

x = the number of persons (i.e., dropouts), 
T = population in the category (i.e., blacks 16 to 24), and 
b = as above. 

Three-year ave *e rate 

>.e. = VV(^), 

where x t = single-year rate at time t 

y t = three-year average of x t _i, x u x l+ i and; 

V(y t ) = V ( Xt l +*'+ x '+i ) 

= I [V(xt-i)+ ( x t) + v ( x t + i) + 2 cov (xt_i, x t ) + 2 cov (x M , x t+1 ) 
+ 2 cov (x b x l+1 )] 

where cov (x^, x t ) = cov (x t , x l+J ) = pV(x) * .35V(x) and 

cov (x t _i,x l+ i) = 0 

(The correlation of .35 is based on estimates of sample overlap provided by the Bureau of 
the Census.) 

Standard errors for many of the estimates in the tables appear in Appendix A. 
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Methodology and Statistical Procedures 

The comparisons in the text have all been tested for statistical significance to ensure 
that the differences are larger than those that might be expected due to sampling variation. 
Two types of comparisons have been made in the text. 

Differences in two estimated percentages. The Student's t statistic can be used to test 
the likelihood that the differences between two percentages are larger than would be 
expected by sampling error. 

Pi-p 2 

Vsei 2 + se2 2 

where P\ and P2 are the estimates to be compared and sej and se2 are their corresponding 
standard errors. 

As the number of comparisons on the same set of data increases, the likelihood that 
the t value for at least one of the comparisons will exceed 1.96 simply due to sampling 
error increases. For a single comparison, there is a five percent chance that the t value will 
exceed 1.96 due to sampling error. For five tests, the risk of getting at least one t value that 
high increases to 23 percent and for 20 comparisons, 64 percent. 

One way to compensate for this danger when making multiple comparisons is to 
adjust the alpha level to take into account the number of comparisons being made. For 
example, rather than establishing an alpha level of 0.05 for a single comparison, the alpha 
level is set to ensure that the likelihood is less than 0.05 that the t value for any of the 
comparisons exceeds the critical value by chance alone when there are truly no differences 
for any of the comparisons. This Bonferroni adjustment is calculated by taking the desired 
alpha level and dividing by the number of possible comparisons, based on the variable(s) 
being compared. The t value corresponding to the revised, lower alpha level must be 
exceeded in order for any of the comparisons to be considered significant. For example, to 
test for differences in dropout rates between whites, blacks, and Hispanics, the following 
steps would be involved: 

• Establish the number of comparisons — in this case three (whites and blacks; 
whites and Hispanics; and blacks and Hispanics). The number of two-way 
comparisons that can be made equals [(n)(n-l)]/2, where n is the number of 
variable a tegories. Thus, with three categories the number of possible comparisons 
is [(3)(2)]/2 = 3. 

• Divide the desired alpha level, 0.05, by the number of comparisons, e.g. three, to 
obtain the new alpha level (0.05/3 = 0.0166). 

• Consult a table of t statistics (or the standard normal table for z values if the N is 
large) to find the t value that corresponds to that alpha (t = 2.39 for alpha = 
0.0166). 

All comparisons in this report were tested using the Bonferroni adjustment for the t 
tests. Where categories of two variables were involved, the number of comparisons used to 
make the Bonferroni adjustment was based on the relationship(s) being tested. 
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Trends over time. Regression analysis was used to test for trends in the CPS time 
series data. This was done using the regression capability of LOTUS 1-2-3. The three-year 
average rate estimates were regressed on a variable representing time and a dummy variable 
controlling for changes in the editing procedure (0 = years 1968 to 1985, 1 = 1986 to 
1988). The estimates were weighted by the inverse of their standard errors. All statements 
about trends in this report are statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 
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